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OCTOBER MEETING. 

The Society held their stated monthly meeting on 
Thursday, Oct. 14, at noon, at their rooms in Tremont 
Street, Boston ; the President, Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp, in the chair. 

In the absence of the Librarian, the Recording Se- 
cretary announced donations from the American Philo- 
sophical Society ; the Chicago Historical Society ; the 
New- York-State Agricultural Society ; the City of Rox- 
bury ; Samuel A. Green, M. D. ; Rev. Seth Sweetser, 
D. D. ; William Winthrop, Esq., consul at Malta ; and 
from Messrs. Brooks, Lamson, Robbins, Whitney, and 
Winthrop, of the Society. 

The Corresponding Secretary communicated letters 
of acceptance from Messrs. S. F. Haven, Richard H. 
Dana, jun., and G. T. Curtis. He also read a commu- 
nication from Mr. C. B. Norton, which was referred to 
the Standing Committee. 

Mr. Bobbins, from the Committee on publishing the 
Catalogue of the Society's Library, exhibited a printed 
specimen of the few first pages for the inspection of 
the members. 

Hon. Albert G. Green, of Providence, R. I., and 
Hon. John P. Kennedy, of Maryland, were elected 
Corresponding Members. 

On motion of Mr. Brigham, it was unanimously 
Voted, That the Society entertain a grateful sense of 
the kind and considerate interest manifested by their 
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esteemed associate, the Hon. Edward Everett, in con- 
senting to prepare his Memoir of Thomas Dowse in the 
form of a lecture, for public delivery on the Society's 
behalf; and that the Standing Committee have full 
powers to confer with Mr. Everett, and make all neces- 
sary arrangements for carrying his purpose into effect. 

Mr. Adams, from the Committee on the Cabinet, pre- 
sented a written Report ; which was accepted, and the 
recommendations contained in it adopted. 

The President suggested an interpretation of the title, 
" Knight of the Golden Melice," given to Sir Christo- 
pher Gardiner, in Winthrop's "History of New Eng- 
land," in the following remarks: — 

Governor Winthrop, on page 55 of his " History of New 
England," first volume (page 65, Savage's new edition), under 
date of 21st April, 1631, says as follows: " One Mr. Gardiner 
(calling himself Sir Christopher Gardiner, Knight of the 
Golden Melice), being accused to have two wives in England, 
was sent for," <fec. 

This designation, "Knight of the Golden Melice," has 
given occasion to much inquiry ; and has never, to my 
knowledge, been satisfactorily explained. 

In the first edition of the Journal, or History (Hartford, 
1790), the word melice is left blank; and our worthy Ex- 
President, Mr. Savage, by whom the word was deciphered, 
has given it, in both his editions, without comment. 

The Greek word melissa could hardly fail of suggesting 
itself to any scholar who was in search of an interpretation 
of Sir Christopher's real or assumed designation ; and, within 
a few years past, an historical romance has been published 
in New York, entitled the " Knight of the Golden Melice," in 
which are found the following passages of an imaginary 
dialogue between Gardiner and Governor Winthrop : — 
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" ' Ever true to the principle of the melissa,' said the 
governor, smiling, ' what can the Knight of the Golden 
Melice crave, which John Winthrop can deny ? ' 

" The Knight of the Golden Melissa, or Melice, as he was 
commonly called, — meaning thereby the Knight of the 
Golden Honey-bee ; and who, by wearing conspicuously 
about his person the device or badge, adopted when he 
received the order of knighthood, only complied with the 
fantastic notions of the times, — gazed a moment at the fig- 
ure of the bee on the handle of his sword, before replying : 
' The golden bee does remind me,' he said, ' that even as he, 
in the summer of his days, collects the yellow treasure 
which is to sustain him in the death of winter; so should I, 
while the day is mine, be busy to perform the will of Him 
who hath called me to a post in his creation, that I be not 
ashamed in the grave.' " 

One may well have some compunction about disturbing 
a theory which has proved suggestive of so much fine senti- 
ment; and if any trace could be found of any order of 
knighthood which had employed a golden bee as its emblem, 
or if there were any evidence that Sir Christopher had 
adopted it as his own particular badge or device, there 
would be no occasion to inquire further. But, even then, 
it would be difficult to imagine how Gardiner himself, or, 
still more, how Governor Winthrop, should have been led 
to change the honest English designation of " Knight of 
the Golden Honey-bee " into any thing so affected as the 
"Knight of the Golden Melice, or Melissa." 

A simpler and more natural explanation of the title would 
seem to be as follows: — 

In Llorente's " History of the Inquisition " (vol. i. pp. 52, 
133, 203) is found the following passage (having reference 
to the thirteenth century) : " Un nouvel ordre de chevalerie 
destine" a poursuivre les he're'tiques sur le modele de celui 
des Templiers, et sous le nom de Milice de Christ." And 
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both here and elsewhere it is found that the word milice was 
the generic term in France for " chivalry," or " knighthood." 
Thus the " History of Knighthood in France," by Daniel, is 
entitled " Milice Francaise." 

Mr. Savage has printed the word, in both his editions, 
melice; and an inspection of the original manuscripts leaves 
little doubt that Winthrop so wrote it. But doubtless he 
wrote it by the sound, without knowing much of the ortho- 
graphy of the French word. 

But what is to be done with the word golden? A mo- 
ment's reflection will recall the fact, that "Eques auratus" 
is the common translation of the title " knight," as our own 
"Harvard Triennial" abundantly .proves. (See the degree 
of Sir James Mackintosh, <fec, <fec.) 

And thus the assumed designation of Sir Christopher is 
simplified into what we all can understand, — the golden 
corresponding to the Latin auratus, which is familiar in such 
connections ; and the melice being only the generic French 
term for " knighthood," and the particular term for the 
"Milice de Christ." 

This theory seems to be confirmed by what has been 
stated by Governor Bradford, by Morton and Prince, and by 
Dudley in his letter to the Countess of Lincoln, in regard 
to Sir Christopher's knighthood. 

Dudley says, " Likewise we were lately informed that one 
Mr. Gardiner, who arrived here a month before us, and who 
had passed here for a knight, by the name of Sir Christopher 
Gardiner, all this while was no knight, but, instead thereof, 
had two wives now living in a house at London," <fec. Dudley 
meant, doubtless, that he was no English knight. " His 
woman," he continues, " was brought unto us, and confessed 
her name, and that her mother dwells eight miles from 
Boirdly, in Salopshire, &c, &c. ; . . . that she takes him to 
be a knight, but never heard where he was knighted." 

Governor Bradford, however (and Prince and Morton both 
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copy from him), says of Sir Christopher, that, " being a great 
traveller, he received his first honor of knighthood at Jeru- 
salem, being made Knight of the Sepulchre there." 

This would seem entirely consistent with the idea, that 
melice was intended for "Milice de Christ; " as nothing would 
be more probable than that the Knights of the Holy Sepul- 
chre at Jerusalem should be styled the Milice (militia), or 
soldiers, of Christ. Shakspeare has this exact idea at the 
very opening of the first part of his " Henry IV.," where 
he makes the king say, — 

" Therefore, friends, 
As far as to the sepulchre of Christ, 
(Whose soldier now, under whose blessed cross 
We are impressed 1 and engaged to fight,") &c. 

And thus Gardiner's title may have been an honest one, 
after all. In his travels to the Holy Land, he may have 
been enrolled among some of those orders of knighthood 
with which that part of the world, in that age, abounded. 
The word melice is used only by Winthrop ; but it is at 
least an amusing coincidence, that Bradford concludes his 
notice of Gardiner by saying, " After he gott for England, 
he showed his malice; but God prevented him." 

This theory of the meaning of Gardiner's designation, as 
given by Governor Winthrop, was suggested by the citations 
from Llorente's " History of the Inquisition " and Daniel's 
" Milice Franeaise," found among the learned notes of Mr. 
Buckle, in his recently published work on " Civilization " 
(pp. 458-9, 61, Am. ed.). 

Before leaving Mr. Buckle's work, another note of his 
may be briefly alluded to. On page 476, he says, " Thus 
Downing, too, though a poor charity-boy, became teller of the 
Exchequer, and representative of England at the Hague." 
And, in a note, he adds, " The common opinion is that he 
was the son of a clergyman at Hackney ; but, if so, he was 
probably illegitimate, considering the way he was brought 
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up. However, his Hackney origin is very doubtful ; and no 
one appears to know who his father was." 

Now, it is well known, on this side of the Atlantic, that 
George Downing, afterwards Sir George, was one of the 
first class of graduates at Harvard College ; that his father 
was Emanuel Downing, long a respected resident in New 
England ; and that his mother was Lucy Winthrop, the 
sister of our Governor Winthrop. If Mr. Buckle, in his 
multitudinous reading, had consulted the last edition of Lord 
Braybrooke's " Pepys," he would have found the father's 
name correctly stated on the authority of Mr. Savage. 
Whatever faults Downing may have developed in his later 
life, — and he has, justly or unjustly, been generally de- 
scribed as something of an intriguer and a time-server, — 
no one had a more authentic parentage ; and it is yet to 
be learned what reason there Vas to cavil at " the way he 
was brought up," since he was educated at Harvard College. 

The President called the attention of the Society to a 
volume presented by their associate, Mr. Brooks ; being 
volume first of the " Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society," on a fly-leaf of which is the fol- 
lowing sentence, in the handwriting of Dr. Franklin: 
" Mr. Franklin presents his compliments to M. Le Roy, 
and requests his acceptance of this volume." It is ad- 
dressed on the outside of the cover, by the same hand, 
to " M. Le Roy, aux galeries de Louvre." 

Mr. Sibley read a letter written by Mr. Hazard, con- 
taining information respecting the expedition to Penob- 
scot in 1770. 

Jamaica Plain, March 22, 1780. 
Gentlemen, — I have not received any letter from you 
since I wrote you last; but, as I find this State have some 
expectations of making the Penobscot expedition a Continen- 

17 
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tal charge, I think it but a piece of justice to the State of 
New York, and indeed all the rest, to give you some hints 
about it. That affair has made great uneasiness here ; but 
very little has been published in the newspapers about it. 
Whether the printers were under any influence, or what the 
reason was, I shall not pretend to say. A general dissatisfac- 
tion, however, produced the enclosed pamphlet, which I lend 
you, to be returned to me when I come to Philadelphia. In 
the first paper, " the principal causes of the failure " are said 
to be " clearly pointed out in the Report of the Committee 
of both Houses on the 7th October." In that Report, the 
principal blame is laid upon the commodore. I have no 
doubt he was very culpable ; but, from the face of the Report, 
it appears to me, that, as he was a Continental officer, it was 
hoped his bulk would keep the smaller fry out of sight, and 
thereby the credit of the State would be saved, and a plea 
furnished for saddling the Continent with the expense. But, 
were I a member of Congress, I should, when that matter 
came upon the carpet, ask some such questions as the fol- 
lowing, from which, perhaps, some light might be thrown 
upon it : — 

Was General Gates consulted at all respecting the expedi- 
tion ? He was then the Continental officer commanding the 
army in this department, and was at Providence, not a day's 
ride from Boston. If the Continent were to bear the expense, 
it was certainly proper to consult at least the principal Conti- 
nental officer in the neighborhood, especially when it could 
be so easily and expeditiously done. 

Was there not a proposal in one of the Houses composing 
the General Court for calling in the aid of some Continental 
troops, which was rejected with a remark similar to this, " If 
but ten Continental soldiers are concerned, the Continent will 
take all the honor " ? 

What occasioned the deficiency of " nearly one-third " of 
the men ordered upon that service? 
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Upon whom was " that shameful neglect chargeable " ? 

What number of shells or bombs was sent with the howit- 
zer which the Board of War was directed to send on to 
Penobscot ? 

If there were none, upon whom was that neglect charge- 
able? and what punishment has been inflicted for it? 

It appears, by Mr. President Powel's letter of July 14th 
to the Navy Board, that the vessels intended for Penobscot 
were but then ready to proceed to sea ; and his letter to 
General Lovell, dated July 23, mentions a report, believed by 
many, that two ships of force had left Sandy Hook the 16th 
of that month, and stood to the eastward : from which it seems 
there was reason to apprehend the enemy had notice of the 
design ; and it is certain it was known in Connecticut before 
that time. How came it to be known ? 

Have there not been several escapes from the prison-ship 
in Boston Harbor ? and was there not one about that time, by 
which there is reason to believe the enemy at New York 
were certainly informed of the intended expedition against 
Penobscot ? 

Has the (State) commissary's neglect, in not properly 
guarding or securing the prisoners on board the prison-ship, 
been punished ? and in what manner ? 

Did not the Council receive information that some of the 
officers on that expedition requested leave from General 
Lovell (after having arrived at the eastward) to resign their 
commissions, acknowledging they were cowards? 

Why was not General Gates applied to for assistance before 
it was too late to hope that his troops could be of any ser- 
vice ? If it was owing to want of information from Penobscot, 
why did not General Lovell send the information sooner ? 

Did not Colonel Revere return to Boston both without 
orders and without his men ? What censure has he received 
for this ? 

So much for the questions. The enemy's fort was at that 
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time unfinished, as the commander of it declares in his letter 
to the ministry ; and, from the concurrent testimony of our 
troops when they returned, it appears that our people all 
knew it, and that the enemy were but in a very weak state. 
It is said they had but two guns mounted. The general, 
then, must have behaved very badly in not attacking it, even 
without the assistance of the commodore. I have heard it 
frequently reported that Colonel McLean had said he would 
have surrendered the fort the day after our troops arrived, 
had it been demanded. His informing the ministry that our 
fleet consisted of thirty-seven sail makes the report probable ; 
for he could have no idea of holding so weak a fort against 
such a force. 

I wrote you formerly, advising that Congress should buy 
up, with bills of exchange, all the Continental money they 
could. From a late resolve of Connecticut, I suspect they are 
upon that plan, apprehending there will be peace soon, and 
that each dollar they now purchase at the depreciated rate 
will hereafter yield them a silver one. You have doubtless 
seen the resolve I refer to ; which, I think, has a very perni- 
cious tendency. The emitting that money, payable in hard 
money after the expiration of four years, will (if Connecticut 
has as much credit as they seem to think) depreciate Conti- 
nental bills of credit immediately and amazingly; and the 
whole Union will suffer by it, unless every State could do 
the same (which they cannot), and Congress could afterwards 
draw the bills out of their hands by taxes, to be destroyed. 
It will hurt Continental credit, because it contains a practical 
declaration, that the faith of an individual State is better than 
that of all united ; and, notwithstanding the absurdity con- 
tained in the declaration, the depreciation of our money will 
make many fools believe it. Their promise to pay their 
troops in hard money will occasion discontents in the army, 
and murmurings among the troops of other States. This 
matter ought to be attended to. 
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The persons who were to go to Plymouth and New Hamp- 
shire for papers relating to the Vermont affair are to set off 
to-day. The roads and weather have prevented their going 
before. Please to inform General Scot of this. I don't write 
to him, because he is a letter or two in my debt ; and it is a 
rule with me, not to write to those who neglect answering my 
letters. I am making some extracts from an old manuscript 
history, which will be of use to New York in that contro- 
versy. These I shall bring with me. 

I am, gentlemen, your very humble servant, 

Eben Hazard. 



NOVEMBER MEETING. 

The Society held their stated monthly meeting on 
Thursday, Nov. 11, at their rooms in Tremont Street, 
Boston; the President, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, in 
the chair. 

The Librarian announced donations from the Depart- 
ment of State of the United States; L. A. Huguet 
Latour, Esq. ; Hon. George Folsom ; Hon. S. D. Bell ; 
Rev. William Barry ; Rev. F. Denison ; Hon. J. V. H. 
Clark ; Benjamin Guild, Esq. ; H. T. Duncan, Esq. ; 
Adams and Sampson ; and from Messrs. Adams, Brooks, 
Felt, Bobbins, Shurtleff, Willard, and Winthrop, of the 
Society. 

The Corresponding Secretary communicated letters of 
acceptance from Dr. S. G. Kohl and Count Jules de 
Menou. 

The President presented, on behalf of Benjamin R. 
Winthrop, Esq., two medals of the American Art 



